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Editorial 


What Will You Vote for? 

Once more we are devoting the 
greater part of an issue of SocIAL 
ACTION to the approaching national 
election. Mr. Charles H. Seaver, who 
has made the analysis for us, is a 
member of our Editorial Board and 
well known to our readers. 

It would have been more in keep- 
ing with the general policy of this 
magazine to print along with the 
article one or more critical com- 
mentaries. However, this was im- 
practicable because of the time 
limits set by the campaign itself. 
Criticisms are, as always, invited. 

The word “what” in the above 
caption was put there by design. It 
is more or less habitual for people 
who try to behave as “Christian 
citizens” to emphasize candidates 
rather than parties; persons rather 
than platforms. To a degree there 
is wisdom in this approach, for there 
is no substitute for intellectual 
equipment and character in public 
officials of any rank. But from the 
point of view of public welfare 
viewed in long perspective the 
political organization to which a 
candidate belongs—its social outlook, 
the sources of its financial support, 
the particular constituencies it cul- 
tivates, its record in office, and its 
platform promises—may be more 
important than any personal con- 
siderations, including membership 
in a church. 

Many a fine, upstanding citizen 
- who is elected to public office, when 
he has met all the political claims 
that he has unwittingly incurred, 
becomes a moral liability to his con- 


stituency. It is hardly too much to 
say that we Protestants tend to be 
politically naive. A pressing need of 
Christian citizens is an understand- 
ing of politics and realistic partici- 
pation. 


If Only They Did! 

“In this country’’—so concludes an 
editorial on the approaching elec- 
tion in one of the greatest American 
newspapers—“‘every citizen looks at 
the facts and listens to the argu- 
ments, and then votes according to 
personal conviction.” 

That is idealizing, surely. It is 
not cynical to observe that even the 
serious-minded and intelligent voter 
has some difficulty in getting at the 
real facts concerning the most im- 
portant issues; that most of the 
“arguments” deal selectively and art- 
fully with the “facts’; and that 
“convictions” are highly colored 
with self-interest, real or imagined. 

It is gravely questionable whether 
generalities about the “duty to go 
to the polls” are wholesome or pro- 
ductive of desirable results unless 
accompanied by an admonition to 
the citizen not to vote if he has 
failed to study the issues and ap- 
praise the candidates conscien- 
tiously. 


What Elections Cost 

The cost of the 1952 election cam- 
paigns, including contests at na- 
tional, state, and local levels, was 
estimated to be about $80 million— 
the highest on record. The total for 
this year’s campaigns is expected to 
approximate $100 million. ‘The 
larger part of this amount will be 


raised and spent by state and local 
committees and groups organized 
outside the political parties. 

However, the several Republican 
national committees are planning to 
spend at least $8 million, and the 
corresponding Democratic commit- 
tees about $7 million. Attempts at 
limiting campaign expenditures 
have not been effectual, seemingly 
because it is well nigh impossible to 
draft a law that cannot be circum- 
vented in legal, plausible—and ap- 
parently popular—ways. 

It is small wonder that we hear 
from time to time proposals that the 
public treasury bear the expense, on 
a reasonably prescribed basis, of 
election campaigns. The question 
becomes more serious every year as 
the mechanisms of communication 
become more ingenious, more for- 
midable, and much more costly. 


The Bigelow Incident 


The nearly successful attempt in 
the New Jersey State Senate to pre- 
vent the appointment of former 
Superior Court Judge John D. 
Bigelow as a member of the board 
of governors of Rutgers University 
was a frightening menace to the 
freedom of persons and of institu- 


tions. In the words of that stalwart 
defender of human rights, the 
Roman Catholic Commonweal: 

Judge Bigelow failed to get confirma- 
tion not because he was judged guilty of 
anything; not because he was even ac- 
cused of being a conspirator or friendly 
to Communist causes; not because he 
spoke in favor of someone judged guilty. 
He was judged only because he acted in 
full accordance with the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the laws of our land and was 
counsel for a particular client—a teacher 
who himself was not judged guilty but 
who invoked the protection of a Consti- 
tutional privilege. 

Judge Bigelow undertook the 
defense of a Newark high school 
teacher at the request of the Essex 
County (N.J.) Bar Association. He 
pointed out when questioned in a 
public hearing on his appointment 
that the Supreme Court has held 
that pleading the Fifth Amendment 
is not in itself a sufficient ground 
for dismissing a teacher. But it was 
no use—until protests from shocked 
citizens gave rise to sober second 
thought. 

It is in this saving second thought 
that the hope of freedom and order 
rests in a time like this, when we are 
slowly emerging from an era in 
which sound judgment has been 
swallowed up in hysterical fear. 


The normal contacts of our daily life affect public thought and 
decision. In our dining table discussions, in our conversations with 
friends and colleagues, in our occupational groupings, in social and 
fraternal societies to which we belong, we have the Opportunity to 
clarify our own thinking and that of others. Through individuals and 
groups we can help to create a public climate of integrity and search 


for truth at a time when great decisions are hanging in the balance. The 


moral tone and conduct of the nati 


basic to sound political decisions. 


on in the period of a campaign is 


—From “‘Christian Responsibility in the 1956 Elections,” 
National Council of Churches, June 6, 1956. 


Facing the National 


Elections 


By Charles H. Seaver 


[' 1s perhaps a rash venture, at this 
stage (August) of the campaign, 
to try to select major issues. Even for 
years after the election professional 
pollsters will be canvassing the vot- 
ers to find out why the people voted 
as they did—what issues were really 
the most important factors in the re- 
sult. Nevertheless for this venture 
the preconvention propaganda, gra- 
ciously furnished by the national 
party committees, has been reviewed 
—not without suspicion. Much infor- 
mation and opinion, from various 
viewpoints, has been derived also 
from newspapers. magazines, and 
relevant books. The notable series of 
thirteen articles on ‘“Eisenhower’s 
Four Years” by editors of the New 
York Times (July 22-August 3) has 
been especially useful. 

More recently, the platforms 
adopted by the two national party 
conventions, as well as the more or 
less fervid addresses of their “key- 
noters’” and other speakers, have 
been duly noted. The variety of his- 
torical information, however, ob- 
tainable from the convention ad- 
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dresses and platforms, was so con- 
flicting as to be rather confusing; 
and one wondered how many of the 
pledges for the future, while perhaps 
attractive to the public as generali- 
ties, were likely to be fulfilled. Each 
party was accused by the other of 
nonfulfillment of its previous 
pledges; and probably both were 
quite right in the accusation. ‘The 
keynote addresses especially were 
liberally sprinkled with “moon- 
shine,” according to some unappre- 
ciative reporters and editors. 


PROSPERITY 


It is probably true that the pros- 
perity of the people is usually re- 
garded by the voters, by and large, 
as a main, if not the main, cri- 
terion of the success or failure of a 
national administration. ‘This was 
shown in the elections of 1924 and 
1928, which the Republicans won by 
large majorities. The situation was 
reversed in 1932, as presaged in the 
1930 Congressional elections. ‘The 
relief afforded by the revolutionary 
policies of the New Deal made the 
election of 1936 a ‘“walk-away” for 
the Democrats; and the prosperity 
of the 1940s—to which the war con- 
tributed, but which did not lapse 


afterwards — was a prime factor in 
the continuance of Democratic ad- 
ministrations. Indeed, in the cam- 
paigns of 1940, 1944, and 1948 the 
Republican candidates for President 
admitted that most of the New Deal 
measures had become accepted na- 
tional policies—but declared that the 
Republicans could administer them 
better. 

In 1952, some “right-wing” Re- 
publican orators declared that 
“every vestige of the New Deal” 
must be wiped out; but other issues 
were soon found more attractive. 
The Democrats were charged with 
“losing” China, permitting Soviet 
Russia to keep its war gains, and 
allowing Communism to infiltrate 
the federal government. The Ad- 
ministration was charged also with 
permitting various internal abuses. 
These charges overshadowed pros- 
perity as an issue. However, the pres- 
tige and personal popularity of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower (whose nomination 
was supported by a “middle-of-the- 
road” rather than the “orthodox” or 
“Old Guard” section of the party) 
seem to have been the major reasons 
for his tremendous majority — in 
spite of the unprecedented (except 
in 1936) popular vote received by 
Governor Stevenson. The Republi- 
cans won also a small majority in 
Congress — dominated, however, by 
the “right wing.” 


Government in Business 


The new Administration was 
made up largely of business execu- 
tives and corporation lawyers, rather 
than professional politicians, but the 
President was not committed to a 
return to “orthodox’’ Republican 


philosophy. The financial affairs of 
the government were entrusted to 
conservative but not inflexible 
hands. It was soon evident that nei- 
ther government spending nor taxes 
could be easily reduced, and that the 
stability of the economy depended 
largely on federal financial opera- 
tions. So the government continued 
to play a major role in the economy, 
as under the New Deal, somewhat in 
accordance with Lord Keynes’ phi- 
losophy (long a favorite target for 
conservative Republicans). The 
spread of purchasing power by gov- 
ernment spending for defense and 
for other purposes, and by higher 
wages and social security benefits, 
seemed to be reluctantly recognized 
as a factor of prosperity. And “Big 
Government,” as a reporter approv- 
ing the Administration’s fiscal policy 
remarked, “not only proved tough 
to cut down, but rather useful’; 
and he added: ““The Administration 
has gradually learned some of the 
facts of life.” While Republican fis- 
cal orthodoxy had to be somewhat 
sidetracked, the Administration 
could claim credit for the mainte- 
nance of a high level of prosperity 
(except in farming and some other 
areas). 


The Democratic Slant 


The Democrats, of course, insist 
that it was under their administra- 
tions, with their far-reaching reforms 
and against Republican opposition, 
that the nation was lifted out of the 
slough of despond in which the Re- 
publicans had left it. And they dis- 
count the Republican claim to main- 
tenance or increase of prosperity un- 
der the present Administration. 
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They point to the rising cost of liv- 
ing—as in rent, gas and electricity, 
household maintenance, medical and 
hospital care, clothing, and many 
other items. They cite the continu- 
ing high level of food prices in 
spite of a drop of about one-third in 
the prices received by farmers; and 
the refusal of the Republican 83rd 
Congress to authorize the Federal 
Trade Commission to study middle- 
men’s and processors’ profits, which 
they claim had risen 37 per cent. 
They note also the boost of prices 
of steel, automobiles, and various 
building materials, as well as the 
predictions of a further rise of gen- 
eral retail prices this fall. 

Another flaw in Republican pros- 
perity pointed to by the Democrats 
is the number of business failures, 
which reached a postwar high in the 
first six months of this year, as re- 
ported by Dun & Bradstreet, mainly 
in small businesses. The profits of 
small businesses have declined 66 
per cent since 1952 while those of 
big businesses have gone up 36 per 
cent. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, “which had been lend- 
ing money to small businesses at 5 
per cent, had been supplanted by a 
tight-fisted Small Business Admin- 
istration, which lent money in its 
first nine months of operation to 
only one per cent of the applicants 
and charged 6, 7, or 8 per cent on 
these loans.” 

If these claims and challenges do 
or do not receive adequate analysis 
in the current campaign, the issue 
involved may be disposed of more 
simply by the voters. In the 1936 
campaign President Roosevelt asked 
his audiences: “Are you better off or 


worse off than you were four years 
ago?’ Voters may now be asked, or 
may ask themselves individually, this 
question, with varying answers. 


THE FARM PROBLEM 


The farm problem is given special 
attention in the party platforms. No 
other problem on the “home front” 
has been so baffling to recent ad- 
ministrations. Farm income has de- 
clined about one-third since 1948; 
most of the decline has been during 
the past four years. The parity ratio 
(the relation of prices:received by 
farmers for the commodities they 
produce to the prices they have to 
pay for what they purchase) dropped 
from 100 in 1952 to 81 early in 1956, 
and at this writing is continuing to 
fall.1 

During the 1952 campaign Gen- 
eral Eisenhower promised to try to 
secure for the farmers “full parity 
in the market place,” but “not pari- 
ty based on a government formula,” 
for he aimed to induce the farmer 
to return to his traditional role as 
a rugged individualist. The big sur- 
plus accumulated to maintain parity 
would be disposed of; and in a “free 
market” parity would be otherwise 
attained. 

But farm costs have risen while 
farm prices have gone down. A part 
of the surplus has been sold or given 
away, but the government has about 
$8.5 billion still invested in it. The 
President’s budgets for the Farmers 
Home Administration, which lends 
to farmers who cannot get local cred- 
tas a nA 

1. For a more complete treatment of 
the farm issues see “Farm Production 


and Farm Surpluses” by Benson Y. Lan- 
dis in Social Action for September 1956. 


it, have been substantially cut, and 
interest rates have been raised. Farm 
mortgage debt has risen to the 1932 
level. 

The Administration has had to re- 
vert reluctantly to such a policy as 
was used in the early days of the 
New Deal (when it shocked ortho- 
dox Republicans). This was the “soil 
bank” plan, which pays farmers for 
removing some of their acreage from 
production (“paying farmers for 
not producing”). Secretary Benson 
planned a modest program, involv- 
ing payments amounting to perhaps 
$200 million beginning with the 
next planting season; but this was 
expanded in Congress to $1,200 mil- 
lion, payments beginning this year. 
This concession to expediency was 
approved by the President. Mean- 
while also parity was set at a mini- 
mum of 82.5 to keep farm prices 
from falling below that “floor.” So 
the President’s earlier hope of free- 
ing agriculture from government 
subsidies and controls has been frus- 
trated in the face of economic and 
political realities. 


Complex Problems 


The problems of the owners or 
operators of our more than 5,000,000 
farms (also of their hired workers) 
are too complex for extended dis- 
cussion here.2 Farming is a business 
on which millions of families de- 
pend wholly or partly for their live- 
lihood, and whose products are of 
course essential to the welfare of all 
of us—to the operation of our indus- 


2. An interesting and objective treat- 
ment may be found in Walter Wilcox’s 
Social Responsibility of Farm Leadership, 
Harper & Bros., 1956. 


tries and commerce as well as to our 
daily needs as consumers. The “free 
competitive market” which we try 
to maintain in our national econo- 
my seems to work unfavorably, often 
disastrously, for a great majority of 
our farm population. The “‘techno- 
logical revolution” has increased the 
productivity of farms as well as of 
industries, while the growth of popu- 
lation and the spread of purchasing 
power have increased the demand 
for farm products. But successful 
farming now requires more Capital, 
more facilities, more skill, better as- 
surance of tenure, better organiza- 
tion, better access to consumers; and 
much land now farmed is not adapt- 
ed to modern farming. Many farm- 
ers have had to abandon their farms, 
and further shifting seems inevit- 
able. 


THE ECONOMIC ROLE OF 
GOVERNMENT 


No issue between the two parties 
is more emphasized by Republican 
leaders than that of the proper role 
of government in relation to eco- 
nomic problems. Vice President Nix- 
on, in a recent address, found it 
“tragic that the soul of Jeffterson’s 
great individualistic party of a cen- 
tury and a half ago has become so 
blighted today by an obsession for 
the common and average,” while the 
Republican party insists upon “a 
tight halter on the powers of goy- 
ernment” and that “government 
must largely depend upon individu- 
al and local solution of public prob- 
lems . . . the great fundamental of 
our party” being to “hold high the 
liberal standard of individual free- 
dom.” And the President, a few 


weeks afterwards, declared that “the 
Republican party best keeps eco- 
nomic decision-making in the hands 
of the people and out of the hands 
of government.” 

At the San Francisco convention 
the temporary chairman, Governor 
Langlie of Washington, mentioned 
his party’s campaign of 1952 as a 
“crusade . . . against a backdrop of 
twenty demoralizing years of discord 
and defeatism in our public affairs,” 
after which the Republicans have 
“restored freedom to the people.” 
And the permanent chairman, for- 
mer Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, referred to “those forces 
bent on creating an alien socialist 
state in America,’ which “we have 
halted” and “we will keep it on the 
run. Few of you, I am sure, 
want to return the leadership of the 
past that despoiled our heritage with 
the indelible strains of corruption 
and communism. You do not want 
another taste of raw deals... . Be- 
cause of this great victory [of 1952] 
once more .. . hope and confidence 
in the future ... shine on the faces 
of our people, now unafraid—now 
determined as never before to keep 
the good things they have earned by 
their labors.” He urged the party to 
adhere to “the principles which we 
have held high in the 100 years from 
Lincoln to Eisenhower.” And _ ex- 
President Hoover, referring to “ma- 
lign ideas . . . dangerous to the souls 
of free men,” denounced the “en- 
croachments of government to mas- 
ter our lives.” 
= The Democrats, however, in their 
recent convention, seemed to retain 
their ‘‘obsession for the common and 
average,’ which Mr. Nixon found 


“tragic.” They expressed continued 
interest in economic decision-mak- 
ing on the part of government, 
where it would “promote the gen- 
eral welfare,” assuming that a re- 
sponsible democratic government is 
really “the people” acting collective- 
ly, as they choose to do when they 
think it advantageous. Nor do they 
agree with the President that such 
decision-making is thereby taken out 
of the hands of the people. And, of 
course, the Democrats disagree with 
speakers at the San Francisco con- 
vention who found no virtues in the 
conduct of the government under 
the twenty years of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Leaders of labor unions are in- 
clined to equate unions and labor, 
though union membership does not 
include a majority of wage-workers. 
Organized labor, however, includes 
about 18 million workers, of whom 
about 15 million are included in the 
recent merger of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. ‘The 
stated aims include: “to secure legis- 
lation which will safeguard and pro- 
mote the principle of free collective 
bargaining, the rights of workers, 
farmers, and consumers, and the se- 
curity and welfare of all the people. 

. . Also, while preserving the inde- 
pendence of the labor movement 
from political control, to encourage 
the workers to register and vote, to 
exercise their full rights and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, and to per- 
form their rightful part in the poli- 
tical life of the local, state, and na- 
tional communities.” 


Obviously labor organizations are 
a substantial factor in a national 
election. The members and their 
families may include 30 million eli- 
gible voters; how many of them vote 
can only be guessed. If half of them 
voted, and voted alike, they could 
swing the electoral vote of many im- 
portant states. While they are free to 
vote their individual preferences, 
most of them will usually not sup- 
port a candidate clearly unfriendly 
to organized labor or its major aims. 

The Democratic party points to 
its historic friendliness for organized 
labor. And a majority of labor union 
leaders recognize that they had more 
influence and obtained more protec- 
tive and beneficial legislation under 
the recent Democratic administra- 
tions than in the previous Republi- 
can administrations. They regard 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards (wage- 
and-hour) Act, and provisions of the 
Social Security Act as landmarks in 
the history of labor. On the other 
hand, they view the Taft-Hartley 
Act, passed by a Republican Con- 
gress in 1947 over President Tru- 
man’s veto, as a hostile measure; 
but they have not been successful in 
their efforts for amendment or re- 
peal. They attribute their failure 
largely to a coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats; organized 
labor has found the going hardest 
in the South. 


Labor and the Administration 
Under the present Administration 
the unions have found little fault 
with the Secretary of Labor and 
have praised his administration of 
the wage-and-hour laws; but they 
have resented the President’s ap- 
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pointments to the National Labor 
Relations Board and denounced the 
administration of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, as making it “more intensely 
anti-labor.”’ Fortune has commented: 
“Management is unquestionably get- 
ting a better break at NLRB than 
it has had in many years.” The Ad- 
ministration has suggested annually, 
but rather feebly, some amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act. While there 
has been some “bold talk” about ex- 
tension of the wage-and-hour law to 
cover several million more em- 
ployees, “‘the retail trade lobby has 
been so effective in both the Admin- 
istration and Congress” (according 
to the New York Times review) 
“that nothing has come of it.’” With- 
in its present coverage, however, the 
minimum wage was raised by Con- 
gress from 75 cents to $1.00. This 
year the Democratic convention has 
promised repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; and the Republicans have 
promised amendments. 

In general, the Administration has 
encountered no serious emergencies 
in labor-management relations, and 
so has had few occasions for inter- 
vention. Wages, living standards, 
and employment have remained 
comparatively high. Without govern- 
ment intervention, unions have won 
substantial benefits for their mem- 
bers in some major industries. Prices 
have been stabilized to some extent, 
but employers are adjusting prices 
to cover wage increases plus  in- 
creased dividends plus additions to 
reserves for expansion. Even though 
the Administration seems to be most 
responsive to employer-minded ad- 
visers, the unions may no longer 
need a “White House crutch.” 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
Our natural resources have been 
developed by individuals (as farm- 
ers, ranchers, etc.), by private groups 
(in water-supply, mining, and Jum- 
bering enterprises), and by public 
agencies (for local, state, and na- 
tional purposes). The issue of pri- 
vate vs. public development has 
been with us, in various forms, 
throughout our national history, and 

is being emphasized this year. 


“Creeping Socialism”’ 

When the Constitution of the 
United States was drawn up it in- 
cluded among the powers of Con- 
gress “to establish post-offices and 
post-roads.” ‘This was perhaps in- 
advertent, since private enterprisers 
would gladly have undertaken the 
task of postal service. Indeed private 
postal services were carried on for a 
time on the western frontier. And 
private companies built many toll 
roads and bridges in various states. 
But the new national government 
went ahead to establish a_ postal 
service; and it even built some 
roads, while states and local com- 
munities took over the greater part 
of this responsibility. Some states 
even undertook to build canals, 
competing with private agencies of 
transportation. 

Even under the previous Articles 
of Confederation an Ordinance, 
sponsored by Jefferson, had provid- 
ed that in the territory west of the 
Appalachians, to be divided later 
into new states, one section of each 


.township must be set aside for the 


maintenance of public schools. Be- 
fore the middle of the nineteenth 
century nearly all the states, old 
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and new, had set up public school 
systems. Gradually many of the self- 
supporting private academies had to 
give way to the tax-supported free 
schools. Thus “socialism” crept even 
into education. 

An important natural resource, 
of course, was water. Individually 
owned wells were not long adequate 
for growing communities. Private 
enterprisers acquired sources, built 
reservoirs, and piped water into 
communities for various uses. Water 
companies would thus obtain a 
monopoly of water supply in the 
city or community they served. But 
many cities and smaller communities 
chose to own and operate their 
water supply as a public enterprise. 
They might buy out the private com- 
pany or develop other sources, per- 
haps limiting the area served by the 
private company and_ eventually 
crowding it out. New York, for ex- 
ample, began to develop its great 
public water supply system more 
than a hundred years ago. Now 
throughout the country there is a 
mixture of private and public water 
systems—each usually a monopoly in 
the area it serves. Whether the pub- 
lic systems are regarded as dangerous 
examples of “creeping socialism” or 
not, they partake of a socialistic phi- 
losophy with respect to the use of 
natural resources. 


Electric Light and Power 

When electricity was found prac- 
ticable for lighting, many communi- 
ties built and operated electric light 
plants, while in other communities 
this service was left to private enter- 
prise. (In the telegraph and tele- 
phone fields private enterprise was 
given the right of way.) Private re- 


search and invention broadened the 
uses of electricity, applying it to the 
operation of machinery; and also 
solved the problem of long-distance 
transmission. Water power, as well 
as steam power, was used to generate 
electricity. Corporations with ample 
capital acquired and developed pow- 
er sites, and each marked out terri- 
tory for supplying electricity. 

Except some municipal street rail- 
way systems and some surviving mu- 
nicipal light and power plants, the 
generation and supply of electric 
energy became a field wide-open to 
private enterprise, attractive to fi- 
nancial groups seeking profitable in- 
vestment. Franchises assuring mo- 
nopolies were easily obtained from 
state governments, and government 
regulation in the heyday of laissez 
faire was lax. Holding companies 
were formed which revalued cor- 
porations they acquired in order to 
justify still higher rates. This prac- 
tice reached scandalous proportions 
in the 1920s, as was revealed in sub- 
sequent investigations. 


Public Control 


About 50 years ago, a somewhat 
unorthodox Republican President, 
‘Theodore Roosevelt, vetoed a bill 
authorizing development by a_pri- 
vate company of a hydroelectric site 
on a river in Missouri. In his veto 
message he said: 

The great corporations are acting with 
foresight, singleness of purpose, and 
vigor to control the water power of the 
country. ... I esteem it my duty to use 
every endeavor to prevent this growing 
monopoly, the most threatening which 
has ever appeared, from being fastened 
upon the people of this nation. 

In the 1930s federal government 
controls were broadened and tight- 
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ened. And the government itself 
undertook several large electric pow- 
er projects where the needs of the 
people were not being met and 
where water power could be har- 
nessed. These served also as a “yard- 
stick” for the price of electric energy 
—with due regard to different costs 
involved. Meanwhile also some cities 
had set up successful municipal sys- 
tems in areas where water power was 
available and rates considered ex- 
orbitant had been charged by pri- 
vate companies controlled by dis- 
tant financial groups. Tacoma, with 
a successful experience of many 
years, offered a striking example. 
One state (Nebraska) recently took 
over the electric light and power 
service within its borders. But it 
should be noted that in states where 
private electric light and power com- 
panies had given satisfactory service 
and state regulations had been ef- 
fective private enterprise in this 
field was not disturbed. The people 
have not been inclined to socialize 
services indiscriminately. 

The advertising and propaganda 
of the electric light and power com- 
panies usually distinguish them 
(quite accurately) as the “tax-pay- 
ing’ Companies—apparently to indi- 
cate a contrast with the publicly 
owned and operated enterprises. 
Some critics, however, claim that the 
taxes the companies pay are really 
paid by the consumers; and so also 
are the companies’ expenditures in 
advertising, propaganda, and_poli- 
tical pressure. The relevant facts 
might well be analyzed objectively, 
if possible, by some competent and 
unbiased commission. 


A Change of Policy 


While the present Administration 
has not taken the government out 
of the electric power business alto- 
gether, one of the editors of the 
New York Times (which supported 
the Republican nominees in 1952) 
writes that the Administration did 
“drastically modify, and in some re- 
spects completely reverse, two dec- 
ades of federal policy on the vast 
power potential of the country’s 
watersheds. It ‘de-authorized’ or 
abandoned several major projects in 
the Northwest.” He notes also that 
the Coosa River project in Alabama 
has been turned over to “the princi- 
pal foe of the TVA.” 

As to the recent controversial 
Hell’s Canyon project, Senator 
Morse of Oregon (a former Repub- 
lican), declares that the Administra- 
tion “checked plans for further de- 
velopment of the Columbia River 
by turning an area on the lower 
Snake River over to the Idaho Pow- 
er Company, a Maine company 
formed by Eastern investors.” He 
also maintains that in most cases the 
“local folks’”” whom the Administra- 
tion would allow to “develop their 
own resources’ are “neither state 
nor local enterprises but segments 
of old holding company empires fi- 
nanced by Eastern bankers and spec- 
ulators.”’ And Thomas L. Stokes, a 
veteran newspaperman, writes that 
the people and industries of that tri- 
state region ‘‘will be deprived of the 
full benefit of their water resources, 
and must pay for their electricity 
imore than double what they would 
pay under the self-liquidating plan 
for government construction and 
operation.” 
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It is reported also in the news 
that in the field of atomic energy, 
which may soon be of great impor- 
tance, “the President has seemingly 
encouraged what many members of 
Congress believe has been an unnec- 
essary slow-down in peacetime de- 
velopment,” as compared with “a 
steady advance on the part of Brit- 
ain, France, and the Soviet Union.” 
And it is noted that “a bill passed 
by the Senate to begin a $400-mil- 
lion government peacetime reactor 
program was successfully blocked in 
the House by Administration oppo- 
sition.” 

The Democrats regard this as a 
major issue, and emphasize it in 
their platform, with a pledge to end 
“give-away” programs in the devel- 
opment of natural resources. In the 
Democrats’ view, “the inside track 
which private utility companies en- 
joy within the Administration is fur- 
ther demonstrated by the fact that 
utility lobbyists have been called in 
by the Interior Department to write 
various changes in policy regarding 
electric power.” 

The Republicans, in their plat- 
form, “recognize that the burgeon- 
ing growth of our nation requires 
a combination of federal, state, and 
local water and power development 
—a real partnership of effort by all 
interested parties.” They commend 
the Administration for encouraging 
state and local governments, public 
agencies, and regulated private en- 
terprise to participate actively in 
comprehensive water and power de- 
velopment. In such “partnership,” 
they say, “we are leading the way 
with great federal developments 
such as the Upper Colorado project 


and with partnership products of 
great importance, some of which 
have been shelved by the Demo- 
cratic Eighty-Fourth Congress.”” And 
“in the marketing of federally pro- 
duced power we support preference 
to public bodies and cooperatives. 
We will continue to press for coop- 
erative solution of all problems of 
water supply and distribution, rec- 
lamation, pollution, flood control, 
and saline water conversion.” 


Other Uses of Natural Resources 


The “public domain” in charge 
of the federal government, after 
grants to homesteaders, railways, 
and states, still amounts to more 
than 400 million acres (over 640,000 
square miles), not including Alaska 
or inland waters. It includes more 
than one-third of the area west of 
the Mississippi, and consists largely 
of national forests, parks, mineral 
lands, wild-life refuges, watersheds, 
and areas untillable but useful for 
some grazing, besides Indian reser- 
vations. A policy of conservation of 
such resources was initiated in the 
Cleveland Administration, empha- 
sized vigorously in the Theodore 
Roosevelt Administration, and ex- 
panded in the Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt Administrations. This 
policy, however, has encountered 
opposition from private pressure 
groups—and also from various states. 
State legislatures and Congressmen 
are sometimes easily persuaded to 
protest against federal interference 
with exploitive activities of their 
constituents; and state authorities 
are naturally desirous to add federal 
lands to their tax rolls. 


The Democrats accuse the Admin- 


istration of permitting “piracy, plun- 
der, and pelf” and “the squandering 
of resources carefully husbanded 
over the years by previous admin- 
istrations.” They cite various in- 
stances; and in general “the sudden 
increase in oil, mining, and graz- 
ing permits that would never have 
been given under a Democratic ad- 
ministration.” The Republicans cite 
their addition of 400,000 acres to 
the National Parks, and the initia- 
tion of a ten-year plan to improve 
park facilities. 

Many of the older states which 
have had full control of the land 
within their borders and have set 
apart large areas for conservation 
are not directly involved in the dis- 
pute; but public opinion in those 
states is likely to be more conserva- 
tion-minded than in states where 
conservation seems to be imposed 
from outside. It is, however, a mat- 
ter of national concern. Some of the 
headwaters of the Mississippi River 
are protected by states as far east as 
New York; other headwaters of the 
same river lie in western areas, in- 
cluding some protected by federal 
control. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

Civil rights issues have been in- 
volved in national politics for many 
years. ‘The two most controversial 
aspects during the past two or three 
decades have been related to (1) dis- 
criminatory practices based on race, 
color, or national origin contrary to 
the letter or spirit of Amendments 
XIV and XV of the Constitution of 
the United States and (2) denial or 
suspension of rights safeguarded in 
Amendments I, IV, V, and VI. 
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Racial Discrimination 


The Roosevelt Administrations 
incurred much Southern hostility 
on account of their encouragement 
of Negro organizations and appoint- 
ments of Negroes to office; and Presi- 
dent Truman also found disfavor in 
the same sector of his party for in- 
vestigations of civil rights that he 
instituted and the extension of de- 
segregation in the Armed Forces. 
The Republicans in 1948  con- 
demned the prevalence of racial and 
religious prejudice. They advocated 
establishment of a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission; a Constitu- 
tional amendment to abolish the 
poll tax as a condition of voting; 
anti-lynching legislation; and inves- 
tigation of racial discrimination in 
the Armed Forces. "The Democrats 
made some similar declarations in 
their convention, against the oppo- 
sition of Southern delegates. Dissent- 
ing Democrats organized a States 
Rights (‘“Dixiecrat”) party, which 
carried four states; but the Demo- 
crats won the election. 

In 1952 both parties reiterated 
their former positions, with some 
modification of terms. This time five 
Southern states traditionally Demo- 
cratic voted the Republican Presi- 
dential ticket — whether in resent- 
ment against the attitudes of North- 
ern Democrats or for other reasons. 
Anyway they were confident of their 
ability to block in Congress any 
legislation regarding civil rights that 
they might disapprove. 

The present Administration 
sought the creation of a civil rights 
division of the Department of Jus- 
tice and legislation strengthening 
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civil rights statutes; but whether be- 
cause introduced too late or not 
vigorously promoted such legislation 
was not enacted. The Administra- 
tion, however, was able to remove 
racial discrimination to a consider- 
able extent in the District of Colum- 
bia and in various government in- 
stallations. It continued and extend- 
ed the policy of desegregation in the 
Armed Forces. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruled that racial 
segregation in transportation facili- 
ties or lines operating interstate was 
illegal. These were notable advances. 


Integration in Schools 


But the outstanding civil rights 
action in the field of racial discrimi- 
nation during the Administration 
was of course the unanimous deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in 1954 
that racial segregation in public 
schools was unconstitutional. In the 
1956 conventions neither party ven- 
tured to commit itself definitely to 
approval of the decision, but the Re- 
publican plank has been regarded 
as slightly stronger than the corre- 
sponding plank in the Democratic 
platform. Since the latter fell short 
of pleasing any of the factions, it 
was acceptable to the convention as 
a tolerable compromise. Whether 
the same was true of the Republican 
plank is uncertain, since it was 
quickly adopted without debate, and 
conflicts within the drafting commit- 
tee, if any, were not publicized. How 
the candidates of both parties choose 
to discuss or interpret their respec- 
tive planks will. perhaps appear in 
the course of the campaign. Mean- 
while the trend toward removal of 
racial discrimination in employment 


opportunity, freedom of residence, 
and other respects will doubtless 
continue through the greater part 
of the country. 


The Bill of Rights 


The rights of citizens supposed to 
be safeguarded in Amendments I, 
IV, V, and VI of the Constitution 
have been widely disregarded in the 
hunt for “subversives’” and “securi- 
ty risks’ not only among govern- 
ment employees but also throughout 
the nation. In a time of interna- 
tional tension, a necessary concern 
about a small conspiratorial group 
of Communists was fanned by not a 
few demagogues, legislative commit- 
tees, voluntary “patriotic” groups, 
and fearful followers into distrust of 
anybody who had expressed views 
or was alleged to have had some 
contacts not consistent with these 
censors’ standard of “Americanism.” 

Five of our senior diplomats of 
long experience, in a letter to the 
New York Times, wrote of the demo- 
cratization of our Foreign Service: 


A Foreign Service officer who reports 
on persons and events to the very best 
of his ability and who makes recommen- 
dations which at the time he conscien- 
tiously believes to be in the interest of 
the United States may subsequently find 
his loyalty and integrity challenged and 
may even be forced out of the service 
and discredited forever as a private 
citizen after many years of distinguished 
service. A premium therefore has been 
put upon reporting and recommenda- 
tions which ate ambiguously stated or 
so cautiously set forth as to be deceiving. 
. . . The ultimate result is a threat to 
national security. . . . It is relevant to 
inquire whether we ate not laying the 
foundations of a Foreign Service com- 
petent to serve a totalitarian government 
rather than the Government of the 
United States as we have known it. 


Not only are we subject to investiga- 
tion, time and again, by a secret police, 
[writes former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson]}3 but all of us may be investi- 
gated by our own representatives in 
Congress whenever it suits their fancy. 
... The more ill-mannered and boorish 
members of investigating committees 
may bully and browbeat us without 
arousing visible indignation or fesent- 
ment. Even a respected officer of the 
Army, charged with no offense, may be 
told that he is not fit to wear a uniform. 
. . . Charges may be made by the gov- 
ernment resulting in the destruction of 
a citizen’s good name and all that goes 
with it by labeling him as of doubtful 
loyalty or a risk to the security of the 
nation, on the basis of evidence of which 
he is not told, received from persons 
whom he is not allowed to confront, and 
of which only an anonymous summary 
is given to his judges. 


The Congressional committees, 
rivaling one another in the pursuit 
of prey, had Democratic as well as 
Republican members, though the 
chairmen were Republican during 
the first two years of the present 
Administration when the chase was 
at its height. 

The free and _ freedom-seeking 
peoples of other countries were 
amazed and disturbed by the orgy 
of fear and intolerance into which 
the American people seemed to have 
plunged, and by the apparent help- 
lessness and timidity of the Admin- 
istration. Even within the inner cir- 
cles of the Administration plenty of 
encouragement was long given to 
this phase of the Administration’s 
crusade. The President was reported 
to have misgivings about it, but was 
advised that political expediency re- 
quired him to ignore slanderers of 


3. A Democrat Looks at His Party. 
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friends he revered as great patriots 
and evento support them as candi- 
dates for Congress. His loyal Vice 
President proudly and repeatedly 
proclaimed in 1954 that “we have 
driven the Communists, the fellow 
travelers, and the security risks out 
of the Government by the thou- 
sands”; but, say the Democrats, he 
has been vainly challenged to point 
to a single Communist found on the 
Government payroll. The Attorney- 
General likewise was active in 
spreading his verdict that the Demo- 
cratic Administration had coddled 
treason, if not practiced it. But the 
Democrats won the Congressional 
election of 1954; and the most viru- 
lent spellbinders, the Democrats 
note, have now somewhat changed 
their tune. And at the recent con- 
vention few if any of the speakers 
referred to the opposing party as the 
“party of treason.” 

Perhaps the Bill of Rights will be 
gradually restored to its proper 
place in the Constitution, whichever 
party wins the election. 


THE WELFARE STATE 


The “welfare state’ is a term 
shunned by political aspirants and 
political parties, except in a con- 
demnatory sense. It is regarded by 
many as synonymous with socialism, 
if not communism. It is a favorite 
epithet of Republicans when attack- 
ing Democrats. Yet the revered 
“founding fathers’ declared that “to 
promote the general welfare” was a 
fundamental purpose of the Con- 
stitution—one of the basic responsi- 
bilities of the national government 
it created. 

Of course promotion of the gen- 
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eral welfare does not mean, nor did 
it ever mean, that individuals and 
families are not expected to provide 
for their own welfare to the extent 
of their ability and opportunity. 
But today as always there are many 
who cannot provide for themselves 
—probably some in every community 
—whether on account of age (young 
or old), ill health, other disability, 
involuntary unemployment, or low 
incomes. And who of the rest of us, 
who claim to earn our own living, 
are not nevertheless dependent on 
public contributions to our welfare? 

In earlier days of simple living, 
the aged, infirm, and disabled, if 
their families could not take care of 
them, might be cared for by neigh- 
bors, by voluntary contributions, or 
somehow by the local community; 
otherwise they might find a haven 
in the town or county or city “poor- 
house.”” But with the swelling popu- 
lation to the cities—from rural areas 
and from abroad—the problem of 
aid to the needy assumed larger 
dimensions. Voluntary organizations 
were formed, some of them spon- 
sored or operated by churches, to 
deal with the problem. The burden 
grew too great for them, and public 
welfare departments were created 
in most cities; eventually in many 
states, with state aid. 

In view of the stress currently put 
upon this issue of the welfare func- 
tion of the national government— 
an issue that has created factions in 
both major parties—it seems appro- 
priate to review briefly the course 
of events during the 20 years of 
Democratic rule which are a major 
target of Republican attack. 


Impact of the Depression 


The widespread distress caused by 
the economic depression of the 
1930s soon exhausted the resources 
of voluntary agencies, and of local 
and state governments, available for 
relief. The conservative Administra- 
tion at Washington seemed reluctant 
to violate national and party prece- 
dents by radical undertaking of 
direct relief. So the election of 1932 
reflected an irresistible demand for 
a change, though the President in 
his unsuccessful campaign for re- 
election warned that under pro- 
posed Democratic policies “the grass 
would grow in the streets of a hun- 
dred cities.” 

President Roosevelt immediately 
called a special session of Congress, 
and within a “hundred days’ put 
through a vast program of relief. 
A Civilian Conservation Corps was 
set up which provided employment 
for a total of three million young 
men on useful conservation projects; 
a Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration which granted about $3 
billion to the states for direct relief 
payments or wages on new work 
projects; an Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act which included appropria- 
tions to help hard-pressed farmers 
meet their mortgages; a Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation which ulti- 
mately assisted about a million non- 
farm households to refinance their 
households. Meanwhile the distress- 
ing banking situation was cleared 
up, and federal deposit insurance 
established. 

Later other measures included 
the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA), which spent about $11 bil- 
lion on thousands of public build- 
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ings, bridges, roads, etc., employing 
nearly nine million persons during 
its several years of operation; and 
the Public Works Administration, 
which, under the Secretary of the 
Interior (Harold Ickes) spent over 
$4 billion on some 34,000 building 
projects (including the Grand Cou- 
lee Dam). And farm legislation, fol- 
lowing a 1933 Act in which the 
Supreme Court had found some un- 
constitutional provisions, was de- 
signed to give farmers fairer prices 
and a more substantial share of the 
national income—which it did.4 
Then in 1935 came the Social Secur- 
ity Act—‘“‘one of the most far-reach- 
ing laws ever to pass Congress.” 
Under its old age and survivors pro- 
visions, over 70 million persons were 
reported to be insured in 1955; un- 
der other provisions other millions 
were receiving aid. 


A New Era 


Thus, through experimentation— 
including both successful and unsuc- 
cessful ventures—the nation was led 
into a new era, in which the respon- 
sibility of the government “to pro- 
mote the general welfare” was taken 
far more seriously than it had been 
for many years past. But the na- 
tional public debt rose from $19.5 
billion in 1932 to $33.8 billion in 
1936, and federal taxes likewise in- 
creased. The basic principle was 


4. The history of this period, com- 
petently explored, has been briefly re- 
corded in a popular style by Thomas A. 
Bailey, head of the Department of His- 
tory in Stanford University, in chapter 
42 (pp. 831-856) of his book on The 
American Pageant—A History of the 
Republic (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1956). 


said to be that “money rather than 
humanity is expendable.” 

By 1936 hard-headed business 
leaders, shocked by the unprece- 
dented experimentation and_ the 
“bureaucratic meddling” with the 
economy, claimed that private en- 
terprise was being stifled by “creep- 
ing socialism.” The “pampering” of 
farmers and wage workers was de- 
nounced. A group of wealthy Re- 
publicans (with conservative Demo- 
crats) formed the Liberty League to 
aid in “freeing” the nation from the 
New Deal. In the 1936 election, how- 
ever, the people quite clearly en- 
dorsed the Administration; the Re- 
publican candidate, Governor Lan- 
don, carried only two states—Maine 
and Vermont. 

From then on there could be no 
doubt that “the general welfare” 
would be more broadly interpreted 
by both political parties. The Re- 
publican candidates and platforms 
in subsequent Presidential elections, 
though of course variously critical 
of the current Democratic Admin- 
istrations, accepted most of the New 
Deal reforms as national policies. 
While there remained a “right 
wing” in both parties that longed 
for a return to the “sound princi- 
ples” that had prevailed in the days 
of Cleveland or McKinley, this was 
more apparent in Congress than in 
the parties’ appeals to the voters. 
Meanwhile states, especially though 
not exclusively those with large ur- 
ban populations, were gradually be- 
coming “welfare states” in so far as 
available resources and public opin- 
ion permitted. For example, New 
York, led by Governor Smith and 
by subsequent Democratic and Re- 
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publican state administrations, has 
built up since 1922 a type of welfare 
State. 


Health 


“To promote the general welfare” 
must include protection of the 
health of the people, in so far as it 
cannot be provided by individuals 
and families and by voluntary asso- 
ciations. ‘The services of the tradi- 
tional “country doctor’ and the 
family “general practitioner’ are 
still needed and respected where 
they are available. And the local 
safeguards against contagion, sale 
of noxious materials, maintenance 
of dangerous or unhealthy condi- 
tions, etc., need to be strengthened 
rather than relaxed. But medical 
and surgical service has become and 
is becoming a far more complex 
matter year by year; as is also local 
supervision or control of conditions 
adverse to public health. The tra- 
ditional ways are not adequate to 
the need. 

The expenditures of American 
families for medical care (including 
surgery, dentistry, etc.) amount to 
more than $10 billion a year—be- 
sides about $2 billion in medical aid 
spent by public and private agencies. 
A million families incurred charges 
equaling or exceeding half of their 
incomes, of whom half a million 
had charges exceeding their total 
incomes. In the special field of 
dental care 44 per cent of all fami- 
lies incurred no bills; it may be 
doubted that dental care is not 
needed in that proportion of our 
families. It is-true that about half 
of our people now have health in- 
surance of some type. The Blue 


Cross plan, in its earlier phases, as a 
collective though nongovernmental 
organization, was opposed by or- 
ganized medicine as “socialistic” and 
dangerous to traditional private 
practice, but it has spread widely. 
Competent judges, however, doubt 
that proper medical care can be 
assured to all our people without 
some extension of state or federal 
aid. 

As to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the Republicans claim to 
have strengthened it. while the 
Democrats point to the President's 
Advisory Commission’s report to the 
contrary and state that “roughly 
four-fifths of all drugs, food, and cos- 
metics entering the New York air- 
port had to be passed without in- 
spection” and that FDA has fewer 


enforcement agents than it had in 
1941: 


Housing 


Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments have cooperated in slum-re- 
moval and housing projects, which 
were initiated under Democratic 
administrations. The Republicans 
claim credit for making “more hous- 
ing available than ever before in 
history,” for stimulating “‘record 
home ownership,” and for authoriz- 
ing “additional low-rent housing.” 
The Democrats compare the 73,000 
public housing units started during 
the present Administration with the 
173,000 started in the last three 
Democratic years, and note that 76 
per cent of the Republicans in the 
House “voted to kill public housing 
outright,” while 82 per cent of 
Senate Republicans voted against a 
Democratic proposal to step up the 


housing program to 135,000 units 
annually. 


Education 


Provision of educational oppor- 
tunity is admittedly within the range 
of promotion of the general welfare, 
and the educational situation is now 
critical. In his 1952 campaign the 
President is quoted as saying: “This 
year, in September 1952, 1,700,000 
American boys and girls were with- 
out any school facilities. We must 
do better than that.” The Demo- 
crats ask why nothing was done for 
two years. A nation-wide series of 
conferences sponsored by the Ad- 
ministration was held during 1955, 
terminating in the White House 
Conference in November. The re- 
sult was a new focusing of attention 
on need for federal aid to education, 
though there was sharp disagree- 
ment as to the scope and conditions 
of educational grants to the states.> 

The Administration came up with 
a school-construction measure which 
dragged through several months of 
the present session of Congress, only 
to be killed by a Democratic-Repub- 
lican coalition—ostensibly, and _per- 
haps chiefly, due to the insistence 
of a Congressional group upon fast- 
ening onto it an anti-segregation 
amendment. Federal aid to educa- 
tion is clearly a major political issue, 
but one can hardly call it a party 
issue at the present time. 

The famous “G.I. Bill of Rights,” 
granting veterans opportunity to 
complete their education following 
service and including other bene- 
fits, has now terminated. What 


5. For a discussion of the relevant is- 
sues see Social Action, November 1955. 
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either party would do to continue it 
for present service men is still un- 
certain. 


THE ROAD TO PEACE 


The Republican alliterative slo- 
gan of “Peace, Prosperity, and Prog- 
ress” of course expresses major aims 
of the American people—and of both 
political parties. To whatever de- 
gree these aims have been realized 
the present Republican Administra- 
tion and the preceding Democratic 
administrations have contributed, 
and each party promises further 
progress. Questions may arise as to 
what kind of peace, whose _pros- 
perity, and how we interpret prog- 
ress; also by what means we may best 
attain these and other values not 
susceptible of alliterative designa- 
tion. But peace is certainly essential, 
indeed primarily essential, to the 
realization of all the values we 
cherish. 

It is claimed by the Administra- 
tion that by skillful diplomacy, 
maintenance of military and eco- 
nomic strength, and selective distri- 
bution of foreign aid it has kept the 
nation out of war and achieved a 
substantial advance toward a just 
and durable peace. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, claim that dur- 
ing the present Administration the 
nation has lost ground in the “cold 
war’ by floundering diplomacy, 
alienation of previously friendly 
peoples, and failure to convince the 
outside world of our sincerity and 
consistency. 


Korean War and After 


The war in Korea, reaching a 
stalemate, was terminated in 1953, 
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by a compromise armistice which 
though not respected by the Com- 
munists nevertheless permitted the 
withdrawal of American troops. ‘The 
United States refrained from parti- 
cipation in another such war which 
arose in Indo-China, where the Com- 
munists with Chinese aid took con- 
trol of half of the peninsula; but 
it was claimed that fear of American 
intervention deterred the Commu- 
nists from further advance there. 
With American encouragement a 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty was negotiated, including the 
Philippines, Pakistan, 
Australia, and New Zealand; and 
the United States with Great Britain 
and France assured aid in case of 
Communist aggression in that area. 
A Mutual Security Treaty was nego- 
tiated with the exiled “nationalist” 
government of China in 1955, assur- 
ing protection of Formosa (Taiwan) 
and adjacent islands. ‘The threat of 
“massive retaliation” against Com- 
munist aggression (also of the “un- 
leashing” of Chiang Kai-shek) was 
regarded as an additional protection 
for Southeastern Asia. In 1955 also 
a treaty for restoration of the inde- 
pendence of occupied and_plun- 
dered Austria was ratified by the 
United States along with Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Soviet Russia. 

The Geneva and Berlin confer- 
ences in 1955, while not achieving 
concrete results, at least reflected a 
less belligerent attitude on the part 
of the new Soviet rulers and indt- 
cated a mutual awareness of the 
catastrophe that would ensue from 
a war with modern weapons. 


Thailand, 


Partisan Interpretations 


Reviewing the world situation in 
March 1956, Secretary Dulles said: 
“I think the Russians have made 
very little progress in the last few 
years. The fact is, they have failed. 
The result is that they have got to 
revamp their whole creed from A 
to Z. The result of the postwar 
decade has brought the Russians to 
realize that they must bring their 
system closer to ours.” Such assur- 
ances were echoed in the Republi- 
can convention by many of the 
speakers, who lauded the achieve- 
ments of the Administration in turn- 
ing the tide of Communist expan- 
sion. 

The Democrats, of course, vigor- 
ously dissent. They note that the 
Republican leader in the Senate 
(Knowland) denounced the Korean 
armistice as “‘a truce without honor.” 
They point out the achievements 
of the ‘Truman Administration in 
such “bold and imaginative actions” 
as the Marshall Plan, the rescue of 
Turkey, Greece, and Iran from at- 
tempted Communist domination, 
the Berlin air lift, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. What- 
ever progress the present Admin- 
istration has made toward maintain- 
ing safeguards against Communist 


aggression, they say, has been 
through following, though reluc- 


tantly, the ‘Truman-Marshall-Ache- 
son policy. They quote General 
Eisenhower's statement in 1952 at 
the convention which nominated 
him: “What we need, first, in Amer- 
ica today, is a well-understood ob- 
jective. This is no time to zig and 
zag around the universe, first here 
and then there, in answer to some- 


one else’s initiative.” The critics of 
the Administration insist that this 
is exactly what has happened dur- 
ing the past three years. 


Isolationism? 


The Eisenhower Administration, 
it is claimed, has failed to lead the 
Republican party altogether away 
from its heritage of isolationism, 
dating back at least forty years to 
its attitude during the Wilson ad- 
ministration. In 1948 the Repub- 
lican leader in the Senate (tempo- 
rary chairman of the 1956 conven- 
tion) declared that “the harm that 
can be done under the Marshall 
Plan will probably be much greater 
than any political advantage we 
could obtain.” 

The Democrats note also that in 
1949 65 per cent of the Republicans 
in Congress voted against a military 
aid program for defense of Com- 
munist-threatened nations; and be- 
tween 1945 and 1955 more than 75 
per cent of Senate and House Re- 
publicans have voted against re- 
ciprocal trade measures. 

The present “reformed”? Admin- 
istration has required Democratic 
support to counteract the defection 
of reactionary Republicans and pre- 
vent an utter breakdown in its for- 
eign policy. As to cooperation in the 
United Nations, the President and 
his Secretary of State are quite aware 
that they must walk warily, for 
many Republican Senators have 
grave doubts about participation in 
such an organization. The platform 
adopted at San Francisco, however, 
declared: “We shall continue vigor- 


ously to support the United Na- 
tions.” 
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SIZING IT UP 


As was suggested by James Reston 
of the New York Times, in a maga- 
zine article last July, later cam- 
paign claims, charges, and pledges 
should be discounted to some ex- 
tent; so should such arguments from 
official party sources, speeches, and 
platforms as have been cited here. 
The convention addresses especially 
abound in exaggerations and distor- 
tion of facts, but are indicative of 
what the party wishes the people to 
believe. 

Governor Langlie, in his keynote 
speech at San Francisco, thus de- 
scribed the Democratic party: “This 
party, in short, is a coalition of an- 
tagonistic factions who periodically 
get together just long enough to try 
to get themselves elected.” That may 
be somewhat exaggerated but can- 
not be altogether denied. And it 
could be applied with like appro- 
priateness to the Republican party. 
Both parties have members—and 
leaders—who live mentally and emo- 
tionally in the nineteenth century, 
as well as members and leaders alert 
to the realities and the problems of 
the mid-twentieth century.¢ 

President Eisenhower, like any of 
his recent predecessors, has had to 
ride two (or more) horses at a time 
toward his goals—horses of different 
ages, breeds, speeds, senses of direc- 
tion, and reactions to discipline. He 
may let one go, as too slow or frac- 
tious, and reach his goal more quick- 
ly; or more slowly manage to com- 
plete the course with both; or. it 
they run too far apart, he may fall 
down between them; or he may 
give up one goal to try for another 
on a smoother course. Party leaders 
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differ in horsemanship. The people 
have to decide in November not 
only what goals are most desirable 
but also which of two candidates 
they think likely to excel in horse- 
manship. 


The President’s Leadership 


Personalities are of course an is- 
sue. Indeed to most voters the per- 
sonalities of the candidates are 
probably the main issue. Campaign 
pledges are expected to be fulfilled 
—or ignored—under the leadership 
of the President and his chosen 
“team.” ‘he personal prestige of 
the President (and his “‘team’’) in 
Congress and in the nation, as well 
as the skill and vigor of his leader- 
ship, will probably determine the 
success of his Administration in 
carrying out its legislative policies. 


A Friendly Critic’s View 

In his summary of the series of 
articles by members of the staff of 
the New York Times on “The ‘New 
Republicanism’ That Has Emerged 


6. The respected London Economzst 
(August 4, 1956) notes in its Washing- 
ton correspondent’s comment on the 
84th Congress recently adjourned, that 
the differences between the opposite 
wings of each party ate far greater than 
those between either wing and the cor- 
responding wing of the other party. It 
adds: “When it came to foreign aid, 
there was at first a mass Republican de- 
sertion of the President. This was sub- 
stantially the Administration’s fault be- 
cause of its unconvincing presentation of 
American foreign policy. . . . Later, in 
the Senate, the Administration partly re- 
covered the day, but at the cost of a 
sharp warning from the Democrats that 
they would not carry the President's bur- 
den much longer without more consis- 
tent effort from his own patty.” 


under President Eisenhower’’—on 
the whole not unfriendly—James 
Reston remarks (August 3, 1956): 
“The main theme . is that this 
first Republican Administration in 
twenty years has adopted most of 
the foreign and domestic policies 
[the party] opposed in the era be- 
tween Presidents Hoover and Eisen- 
hower ... The Administration tried 
at the beginning to reconcile its 
political prejudices with its new re- 
sponsibilities but failed and gradu- 
ally gave priority to its responsibil- 
ities. It adapted itself to policies it 
could not change and learned to 
take credit for policies it was merely 
continuing. .. . [The President] has 
accepted, with some modifications, 
the domestic social changes of the 
‘thirties and the revolutionary for- 
eign policy changes of the ‘forties. 

In the field of foreign affairs 
[the Administration’s] public state- 
ments have often been appallingly 
clumsy, but its handling of domestic 
political problems has steadily im- 
proved.” 

Mr. Reston adds: “It is conceded 
by most observers, however, includ- 
ing the Administration leaders, that 
this is a time of unprecedented 
change demanding new ideas, great 
imagination and _ flexibility of 
thought and action, unusual gifts of 
expression, and all the administra- 
tive and intellectual capacity the 
government can command. And this 
is precisely the area of the Admin- 
istration’s greatest weakness. What- 
ever else it is, this is not a reflective, 
imaginative, or articulate admin- 
istration. It can carry on or modify 
old policies once the President has 
set the course, but it is not an ad- 


ministration of originators or think- 
ers; and if he does not set the 
course, each administrator tends to 
follow his own bent. . . . Though the 
President accepted the Republican 
nomination in 1952 by calling for 
a crusade . . . there is very little in 
the record of the last four years to 
indicate a crusading spirit. . . . 

“{But] he has appealed to the best 
in the American character. He has 
encouraged and symbolized their 
optimism and generosity. He has at 
least blurred the edges of old dis- 
putes and rancorous party division, 
and deepened his party’s experi- 
ences” 


The Men Around Him 


John Mason Brown, a well-known 
commentator on the passing scene, 
notes in his recent book,’ following 
a eulogy of the President as he has 
known him: “[The Administration] 
was dedicated to prosperity, and to 
achieve this, Eisenhower did not 
hesitate to surround himself with 
the prosperous. . . . It was natural 
for him, as a champion of free en- 
terprise, to feel that those who had 
risen to head large corporations 
proved the reality of the American 
dream. Since they had succeeded in 
their businesses, it was to them that 
he turned for the expert knowledge 
that might help him in his new 
business of being President. He was 
at home among the successful, and 
in no way more conservative than 
in his taste in friends. . . . No one 
expected him to recruit his com- 
panions entirely from Skid Row, or 


7. Through These Men—Some Aspects 


of Our Passing History, Harper & Bros., 
1956, 
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from the Actors’ Equity, the faculty 
at Bennington, or the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. But 
his guest lists did so much resemble 
a Burke’s Peerage of American busi- 
ness that they provoked much mock- 
ing comment, and the White House 
finally stopped releasing the names.” 

But Mr. Reston noted that the 
President’s association with such 
business leaders, in his cabinet and 
otherwise, broadened their outlook 
and led them to see in “policies 
they used to regard as dangerous... 
virtues they never thought existed.” 


Stevenson’s Candidacy Appraised 


Though ex-Governor Stevenson, 
once more the Democratic candidate 
for President, has no Presidential 
record which his followers and op- 
ponents may analyze favorably or 
unfavorably, he is now well known 
to the American public and of 
course will be better known as the 
campaign proceeds. It is perhaps ap- 
propriate to quote some paragraphs 
from John Mason Brown’s chapter 
on Stevenson: 


He had captured 27 million votes—a 
larger number than a defeated candidate 
had ever received and more than any 
successful candidate had previously won, 
except Roosevelt in 1936... . He had 
by election day emerged not only as a 
national but also as an international 
figure. 

Stevenson had done this in ways ex- 
ceptional and because of being excep- 
tional himself—because of qualities so 
uncommon that the admiration they 
commanded was by no means limited to 
those who had voted for him. He had 
shown his belief to be complete ‘in de- 
mocracy and the collective reason of 
properly informed people.’ As a man of 
the highest intelligence and conscience, 
he had been publicly faithful to both his 
intellect and his moral sense. He had 
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dared to leave his wisdom undisguised 
and even to brighten it with wit. 

His is an analytical mind that weighs 
long and often painfully before it acts or 
judges but can be resolute when it is 
made up... . Its moderation is the ex- 
pression of its dislike for cant and its 
belief in reason, and not the result of 
any lack of strong convictions. . . . To 
him ‘criticism, in its fairest and most 
honest form, is the attempt to test wheth- 
er what is might be better.’ . . . When 
Stevenson speaks it is from his heart 
and head, and not merely from his throat 
and» lungs: ... As he faces 1956 5 2. 
the heads of hearers continue to be his 
target.8 


The Hovering Shadow 


‘There is unusual interest this year 
in the records and qualifications of 
the candidates for Vice President. 
During the campaign their virtues 
and their shortcomings will prob- 
ably be well aired, and thoughtful 
voters ought not to omit informing 
themselves about the second-in-rank 
candidate of each party—who may 
become not merely an important or 
the most important aide of the 
President but possibly the President 
himself. Seven of our 33 Presidents 
reached that office through the de- 
cease of the elected President. 

Talk about the hazard arising 
from the President’s illness has 
been abundant and confusing. ‘That 
it constitutes an issue is too obvious 
to have been debated. The Presi- 
dent has recognized this with com- 
plete candor and forthrightness. ‘The 
San Francisco Convention seems to 
have taken it in stride and chosen 
Mr. Nixon not only as the candidate 
for the second place on the ticket 
but as the contingent candidate for 
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8. Op. cit. 


the first. As Walter Lippmann has 
said, by way of explaining the new 
harmony between the right and left 
wings of the party: 

The terms of the truce, one might say, 
are Eisenhower and Nixon to win the 
election, for the succession equal access 
to Nixon, and, no doubt, assurances from 


Nixon that he will stay in the middle of 
the road. 


CONCLUSION 


Let us return to the Constitution 
in whose Preamble the purposes are 
stated for which this nation was 
founded and which we still cherish. 
By these purposes we may well judge 
the issues that from time to time 
arise. 

“To form a more perfect union.” 
Do we still want that? Or, when 
people live in one state and carry 
on their business in another or in 
many others, or drive or ride 
through many states without regard 
to their boundaries; when a farmer's 
product may be marketed in a dis- 
tant state and a wage-worker or 
salaried worker may be transferred 
from one state to another but still 
have the same employer; and when 
industry and commerce have be- 
come largely interstate—do we want 
this nation to be merely a_ loose 
group of really “sovereign’’ states, 
where the rights of citizens and the 
protection of the laws change as 
they cross state lines and quarrels 
between states become legion? States 
are convenient units of government 
within certain limits, as are counties, 
cities, and towns within states. But 
the United States is a nation, one 
and indivisible. Much of the talk 
about states’ rights is far outdated. 


“To establish justice.” Whether 
this meant originally merely to 
establish federal courts or, more 
broadly, to maintain justice in all 
human relations, we surely now ac- 
cept the broader interpretation. 
Justice or injustice may prevail be- 
tween people far apart, as between 
a farmer and his distant market, be- 
tween a wage worker and his distant 
employer, or among various sectors 
of an economic group scattered over 
many states. In so far as a state or 
smaller unit of government cannot 
bring about equal justice for all, the 
nation must provide it. 

“To insure domestic tranquillity.” 
Long ago it was decided that, just as 
where a community cannot assure 
it the state must step in, so where a 
state fails the federal government 
must act. 

“To provide for the common de- 
fense.” “States’ rights’ in this re- 
gard, of course, have always yielded 
to the national responsibility, with 
some auxiliary functions the states 
are asked to perform. 


For All the People 


“To promote the general wel- 
fare.” This surely means the welfare 
of all the people, not merely of a 
particular state or a particular eco- 
nomic group; and does not exclude 
from the generality the aged and 
infirm and poor. States and smaller 
communities have long recognized 
their responsibilities, to varying de- 
grees, for the welfare of their peo- 
ple, where voluntary efforts were not 
enough. But state resources vary 
widely, and not in proportion to 
population. So the federal govern- 
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ment has. cooperated, as in the 
Social Security Act, in grants to the 
states and otherwise. This became 
a dire necessity during the depres- 
sion of the 1930s when the resources 
of many states were inadequate for 
needed relief. And more than state 
or local aid is required to provide 
throughout the nation that reason- 
able equality of opportunity which 
is involved in welfare. 

“To secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” 
What is liberty? Individual freedom 
—of whom, from whom or what, to 
do what? No off-hand definition is 
adequate. Certainly it is not freedom 
of some regardless of the freedom 
of others. And inequalities of op- 
portunity curb freedom of persons 
to develop their potentialities. 
Laissez faire in economic pursuits 
may result in greater freedom for a 
few at the expense of the exercise of 
freedom by the many. Does “liberty” 
mean freedom from government? 
‘That, it is argued, is what our fore- 
fathers fought for—but it was free- 
dom from a foreign government, 
not from a government of their own. 
Government of the people by them- 
selves and for themselves is what 
Lincoln said “shall not perish from 
the earth’; and, as long as it is “by 
the people” (all of them) and “for 
the people” (all of them), which is 
the kind of government we try 
to maintain and constantly to im- 
prove, we need not be concerned 
about “freedom from government.” 
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Government—Enemy or Friend 


The idea of government as an 
enemy of the people who create it 
and maintain it is a bugbear often 
held up by orators advocating un- 
diluted and unregulated freedom 
of enterprise as a sacred principle. 
They tell us that greater freedom 
for the few at the expense of the 
many will produce benefits that will 
trickle down to the rest. But during 
the past twenty-five years we have 
seen in the United States that pri- 
vate enterprise under all the bur- 
dens and regulations imposed by 
government, in the interest of equal- 
ity of opportunity, has flourished as 
in no other nation on earth. The 
“blessings of liberty” have nowhere 
else been so widely shared, though 
not by all economic groups, and 
though inequalities of opportunity 
still await removal. 

Even though our forefathers could 
not foresee in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the vast changes that would 
come in the nation and in the world 
during the centuries ahead, they 
stated in the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution the basic responsibilities of 
the government they were setting 
up. For many years the government 
of the people under the Constitu- 
tion was neither by nor for all the 
people; but through the years we 
have made continuous progress to- 
ward that goal, more or less mindful 
but never utterly forgetful of the 
basic purposes which the “founding 
fathers” proclaimed for the nation 
they created. 


October 1956 


The General Council Says: 


We, the voting members of the 
1956 General Council of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, con- 
cerned for freedom, racial inclusive- 
ness, world peace and justice, as well 
as for other social problems, address 
an earnest word to our churches re- 
garding study and action in these 
areas. We urge our churches to recog- 
nize their responsibility, not only for 
the teaching of basic Christian beliefs, 
but also for helping their members to 
apply their faith to specific and often 
complex social questions. It is at this 
point that many church members feel 
unprepared and inadequate. Sermons 
and addresses can help but they are 
not enough. We strongly urge each 
local church to make provision for 
sustained and careful discussion of so- 
cial problems, under the leadership of 
social action committees, in adult 
classes, or through special discussion 


groups. (Adopted unanimously at 
Omaha, June 26, 1956). 
Next? 


The above resolution isn’t law. 
Not in Congregationalism! But. it 
ought to carry weight. WorksHop 
Suggests: (1) that you reprint it in 
your church calendar; (2) that lay 
leaders call it to the attention of 
their ministers; (3) that ministers 
quote it to their lay people; (4) that 
both ministers and lay members take 
note of the fact that the General 
Council has officially urged every 
local church to make specific pro- 
vision for social action leadership. 


A ‘‘Must”’ for S.A. Leaders 


When you read this a copy of the 
“Social Resolutions of the General 
Council of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches” will have been 
mailed to every minister, everyone 
on the WorksHop list, and others. 
We must not fail to put these reso- 
lutions, so carefully prepared and 
thoroughly discussed, to every pos- 
sible use. If you do not now have a 
copy, write for one or more. (1-25 
copies, ten cents each; 26-99 copies, 
8 cents; 100 or more copies, 5 cents.) 
Quote them in sermons and _ ad- 
dresses; use them in setting up the 
year’s social action program; call 
them to the attention of congress- 
men and senators; discuss them in 
adult classes and other groups; show 
them to non-church organization 
leaders as an example of where the 
churches stand. Whether or not lo- 
cal church members agree with what 
the General Council has said, they 
ought to know what it has said. The 
minimum goal, one would think, 
would be to put a copy into the 
hands of every officer and organiza- 
tion leader in the church. There 
may, in a few cases, be an uproar. 
Let a covering letter explain that 
no church member is required to 
agree but that, nevertheless, dele- 
gates from all over the country did, 
after a long process of preparation, 
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express their opinion on some cur- 
rent social issues, and all of us 
ought to know what they think. 
S.A. chairmen can cooperate with 
ministers in publicizing and using 
these resolutions! Your denomina- 
tion has done something important. 
Let’s follow through! 


Just Barely Time 


If you read this by October 10 there 
may still be time to register for the 
C.S.A.’s World Order and U.N. Semi- 
nar, to be held in New York, October 
15-17. Top leaders will help us think 
straight about foreign aid, the U.N., 
the new situation in the Soviet Union. 
Six dollars for registration and the 
Seminar dinner. Lunch in the U.N. 
delegates’ dining room, $1.80. Plus 
your transportation and _ lodging. 
Write or wire! 


Report from Europe 


The remainder of this month’s 
WorksHop will be given to some 
comments on European countries, 
including the Soviet Union, as I saw 
them last summer. But first a few 
words about the C.S.A.’s 1956 Euro- 
pean Study and ‘Travel Seminar. 
Twenty-four splendid people trav- 
elled with the two leaders. From 
California: Mary Coxhead, Leonard 
Hildebrandt, Roger Larsen, Hen- 
drik Martynse; from Connecticut: 
Margaret Ewing; from Illinois: Eliz- 
abeth Chapman, Mills G. Clark, 
Joseph Cleveland, Russell and Shir- 
ley Kerr; from Maine: Verne Smith; 
from N. Carolina: William and 
Bessie Sloan; from N. Dakota: Meryl 
Pruitt; from Massachusetts: Myron 
-Fowell, David King; from Missouri: 
Forrest and Gladys Brown; from 
Ohio: J. Chandler Adams, Paul and 
Eunice Kerschner, Arnold Meck- 
stroth; from Virginia: George Eggle- 
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ston; from Vermont: Roland Doane. 
Tour left New York June 30, ended 
in New York August 7. Countries 
visited: France, Germany, Soviet 
Union, Finland, Sweden, Holland, 
England. Interviews with political 
leaders, businessmen, churchmen, 
labor leaders, writers and newspap- 
er correspondents, ambassadors: be- 
tween 75 and 100. Travel between 
countries exclusively by air. Travel 
within countries by train and bus. 
Mishaps: one raincoat lost, a few 
cases of temporary , stomachache, 
four or five head colds, one uniden- 
tified skin rash (cured by a Soviet 
doctor). 


Euvrope—Continued 

Sure! Some days we got pretty 
tired. ‘Iwo hotels were not up to 
C.S.A. travel standards. (Better next 
year!) One or two bus trips were 
plenty long. But who now remem- 
bers these things? The leaders wish 
to report that you never saw more 
unfailing courtesy, more eager re- 
sponse to sights and talks, more 
good-natured acceptance of occa- 
sional discomfort—not in any group! 

Said Myron Fowell: “Tf all the 
poor jokes told on this trip were 
laid end to end, it would be a good 
thing.” He told quite a few himself 
—good ones, I mean. And the dry 
humour of Paul Kerschner produced 
the only gales we encountered—gales 
of laughter. 


But More Seriously 
If anyone thinks the social action 
emphasis is not needed in religion 
let him consider Europe. France, 
with a population of 43 millions, 
can count one million more or less 


active Protestants and eight or nine 
million active Catholics. To pro- 
duce evidence of Christianity’s in- 
fluence on everyday affairs in France 
would take some doing. The “Work- 
er-Priest’’?> movement, which gave 
promise of some success in reaching 
the alienated workers, has been 
stopped by Rome. France, as a po- 
litical and cultural entity, is sick. 
(We heard a brilliant analysis of the 
sickness by author Madame Labin 
and each seminar member is getting 
a copy of the speech.) Ask church 
people in Holland, Sweden, Finland 
what effort is made in the churches 
to find resources in their faith for 
their urgent social problems. The 
answers are sadly negative. The 
young, able Dutch Reformed min- 
ister in Amsterdam told a sad story 
of the almost complete indifference 
of Dutch young people to any kind 
of group life, in the church or out 
of it. 

In England the story is a little 
better, with some significant think- 
ing and work going on in both the 
Anglican and Free churches, but 
there has been, since the war, a 
widespread falling off of church at- 
tendance. Christ, the Hope of the 
World? Only a tiny minority in Eu- 
rope believes it. The reasons? For 
one thing, in country after country, 
an other-worldly religion which, 
when the people were up against 
desperately serious social problems, 
simply was not “there.” Plenty of 
preaching about kindness and love 
and the Bible, plenty of tributes to 
Jesus, but what did the religion 
mean in terms of security, unem- 
ployment, poverty, the tension be- 
tween nations, medical care, educa- 
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tion? Not much, apparently! Said 
the Dutch Reformed minister, when 
I asked him why he could get no- 
where with young people: “In times 
of real social need, the church paid 
little attention; so now they pay no 
attention to the church.” 

The situation in Germany seems 
more hopeful. In Germany—of all 
countries!—the Evangelical (Protes- 
tant) churches now have an official 
observer and reporter at the seat of 
government in Bonn. They have 
learned that the churches have a 
stake in politics! And in that coun- 
try there is a powerful laymen’s 
movement. This, again, is remark- 
able in a country where everything 
in the church revolved around the 
“Herr Pastor.” During one week in 
August the city of Frankfort was 
jammed with laymen, assembled for 
their famous Kirchentag—more than 
100,000 for four days, with 500,000 
on Sunday. Says C.S.A. director, 
Hugo Thompson, who was there: 
“Tt was social action from beginning 
to end.” There is hope in Germany 
because (1) they are getting away 
from a church life that revolves 
around the pulpit; the lay people 
are trying to find out what their 
faith means in daily life, and (2) be- 
cause they are learning that the 
Christian faith means social action. 
After a look at the Christian church 
in Europe, no American Christian 
will apologize for the effort we are 
making to take our faith into poli- 
tics, economic life, race relations, 
and every other social area. 


In the Soviet Union 


We who spent ten days in the 
U.S.S.R. may not know much more 


about the political business of that 
country than we did before we start- 
ed out but from now on we'll see 
flesh and blood men and women 
behind the headlines. Americans 
will ask, “How much did you ac- 
tually see?” Answer: We saw every- 
thing we asked to see. For example: 
a visit to a collective farm with a 
long, enlightening interview with 
the manager; a three-hour tour of a 
textile factory employing 3,100 peo- 
ple, including an hour’s talk with 
the manager; a top-to-bottom tour 
of a large hospital, with all our ques- 
tions answered by the doctor in 
charge; a wonderful evening in a 
huge public recreation center, where 
we saw the people at play; an after- 
noon in a 500-acre children’s day 
camp, where, in the open, we 
danced with the children; an inter- 
view with the government minister 
in charge of church affairs; a ques- 
tion-and-answer meeting with Am- 
bassador Bohlen; a talk with Metro- 
politan Nickolai, next-to-the-top 
man in the Orthodox Church; at- 
tendance at the great Baptist church 
in Moscow, where we worshipped 
with 2000 people and four of us 
spoke from the pulpit; worship in 
an Orthodox church, where, as we 
all felt, we truly worshipped; an 
evening at the famous Russian bal- 
let. 

Has the ice thawed in Russia? We 
can only report our experience. The 
people, we felt, were not only friend- 
ly; they seemed almost literally to 
be reaching out their hands to us. 
As if they had never heard anything 
against the American people! As if 
they wanted to break out of their 
isolation from the rest of the world 


—an isolation that goes far back in 
time, beyond the Communist revo- 
lution. So far as we could tell, there 
was not the slightest attempt to keep 
us away from ordinary men and 
women. More than a few spoke some 
English and their words were cor- 
dial. (“Give our greetings to the 
American people!”’) Moscow 
and its environs hum with building 
and other industrial activity. I 
guessed there were ten trucks to 
every private car but an American 
who has the statistics said, ‘“No, ac- 
tually fifteen trucks to every private 
car in the whole country.” . .. How 
did the people look? Not, so far as 
I could see, oppressed or frightened 
or sullen. The Slav has a “heavier” 
look than the Latin or the Ameri- 
can. The clothing, by our standards, 
a little drab, although this again 
may be as much “Eastern Europe” 
as a result of the lack of consumer 
goods. 

We are glad we went to the Soviet 
Union. We think more Americans 
should go. We think that, with some 
precautions against secret agents, 
more Russian farmers, businessmen, 
educators, religious leaders, scien- 
tists, artists should be encouraged to 
come to the United States. 


Workshop is reprinted from 
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RED LETTER DATES 
for 


Christian Social Action 


October 15-17 


United Nations and World Order Seminar, conducted by 
Herman F. Reissig, New York City 


October 21 
World Order Sunday 


October 21-27 
United Nations Week (United Nations Day, October 24) 


October 30-November 1 
Meeting of the Council for Social Action with the Commission 
on Christian Social Action. Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio 


November 6 


Election Day, following study and action by citizens, parties, 
and candidates 


January 26-31 
Meeting of the Council for Social Action, during Mid-Winter 


Meetings of the Missions Council, Buck Hill Falls, Cresco, 
Pennsylvania 


February 26-March 1 
Churchmen’s Washington Seminar. Interdenominational study 
of governmental and legislative processes in the nation’s capital 


June 25-27 
Uniting General Synod, Cleveland, Ohio 


June 28-August 7 


Annual European Seminar to England, France, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, and Holland, led by Marjorie and Ray Gibbons 


